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for a successor to Swinburne and Eossetti must herewith accept 
instead a successor to Matthew Arnold. And who can tell but 
that hidden away somewhere we may yet come at more of the 
author's poetry ? 

At any rate, we have in the present volume essays on Chaucer, 
Spenser and Milton which are not only penetrating and learned, 
but which give one the thrill and delight of work which has a 
universal quality; which compels assent, which has gone to the 
depths of significance and is more than fine and more than 
enthralling, it is simply right. If one disagrees in some minor 
points with Mr. Mackail's dicta, one at least knows that it is 
because one has lived too long in "a world which tends to be 
obtuse to poetry, to feel safe with dulness, and to take kindly to 
the second best." Otherwise one might have gone on believing 
that Milton's fame would ultimately rest upon the delightful and 
spontaneous products of youth, the " Comus," " Lycidas," " Pen- 
seroso " and " If Allegro." But with a guide so great and an 
intelligence so trained to lead us the minor critic's whole task is 
that of expressing a profound gratitude and handing on the fame 
of the book to other readers. To know Eobert Bridges's book on 
" Milton's Prosody " and Mr. Mackail's third essay in this vol- 
ume is to have all the introduction necessary to the great poet, 
and, more, it is to have new inspiration to study and to grow. 



Mr. Mackail explains that it was no part of his scheme of 
lectures from the chair to cope with contemporary poets, but the 
death of Swinburne placed him among the immortals, among 
those who, in the words of Simonides, ov re^vacrt davovres 
being dead are yet alive. Mr. Swinburne, it will be remembered, 
although Mr. Mackail does not mention it, was one of the glories 
of Balliol College, and one well remembers the anecdote of the 
young and enthusiastic student who in the year '82, at his first 
breakfast with Jowett, asked the redoubtable head which had 
been Swinburne's rooms and received in the rasped and high- 
pitched voice of the master the irritated reply : " They were num- 
ber , Mr. B , so far as that can be of the slightest interest 

to any human being." Mr. Mackail describes, as he of all men 
living is best fitted to do, the blaze and crash of the fame of 
"Atalanta in Calydon," breaking in upon the poetic stagnation 
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which had preceded it. He tells us how the Olympians shook 
their heads. Tennyson offered one or two perfunctory and acid 
compliments, Browning declared it a " fuzz of words," and Mat- 
thew Arnold could not see why the world had broken out in loud 
applause when it had allowed his " Merope" " to be still-born. He 
explains very clearly how the obloquy heaped upon Swinburne 
after the publication of " Poems and Ballads " was, after all, 
but the recoil against the prodigious impact of a new art, in 
hands of immense genius upon a world in which the artistic 
sense had gone to sleep and could only be awakened by a 
shock which set all its nerves tingling. In the slight digression 
on Swinburne he reprints delightful extracts from Mr. H. D. 
Traill's parody, namely, that where the amazed world is repre- 
sented as asking, 

" Master, how is it done ?" 

And receives the lucid explanation, 

" Let this thing serve you to know 
When the river of rhymes should flow 
I turn on the tap and they come." 

And also that which shows the master telling how far short his 

imitators fall : 

" They strut like jays in my lendings, 
They chatter and screech; I sing: 

They mimic my phrases and endings 
And rum old Testament ring. 

But the lyrical cry isn't in it 

And the high gods know in a minute 
It isn't the genuine thing." 

"The genuine thing," writes Mr. Mackail,* "his own writing 
always was. It was always sincere and ever in a way curiously 
simple with the simplicity of an extraordinarily eloquent child 
who makes no reservations or compromises, who has no acquired 
tact, whose mind is quite transparent." He pays a beautiful 
tribute to the poet's personality, as it was known to those nearest 
to him, to his "transparent simplicity, unbounded affectionate- 
ness and steady loyalty." 

Perhaps it is early yet to give his poetry the full meed of praise 
and at times Mr. Mackail seems over-cautious, but then it is 

* " Swinburne." A lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
April 30th, 1909, by J. W. Mackail. Sometime Fellow of Balliol College, 
Professor of Poetry in Orford University. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
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the way of the world to hesitate before it lays the laurel wreath 
on the grave of mortality become immortal. 



The truth is oue thing, the truth in love is quite another; 
yet, whether it is of individuals or of nations, the truth to be 
really effective must be spoken in love. Mr. Collier's admittedly 
" acquired taste " for the English gives to almost every page of 
his very readable and suggestive book* a certain tartness not 
unlike too much lemon in the mayonnaise. Unconsciously he 
has borrowed something from his subject, perhaps, and is more 
austere than amiable, more advisory than persuasive. He takes 
the national manner and national gastronomies somewhat too 
seriously for cosmopolitan ease, and long as he has lived in Eng- 
land he still looks at the English rather than with them. This 
is, necessarily, to miss somewhat the collective meaning, how- 
ever closely may be translated the individual word. Mr. Collier 
seems inclined to criticise the English more for what they are 
not than for what they are, and he recurringly blames them for 
falling below their avowed ideals. But can any people be judged 
thus and be judged fairly? England's supreme achievement is, 
by the example of her success, however partial, to have inspired 
in all peoples a love of freedom. And, however lamentable her 
shortcomings, just as all other birds are fabled to have learned 
nest-building from the magpie, so all modern governments have 
gone, consciously or unconsciously, to England for their political 
models. Politically, she has, at all events, taught even her con- 
quered subjects their aspirations. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Collier does see, perceive and understand a 
great deal, and sets down clearly and frankly his impressions and 
inferences. The chapter entitled "An English Country Town" 
is the most charming, perhaps, because the nearest to the au- 
thor's heart; while that on "Sport" contains matter the least 
generally known and most suggestive. 

It is the more serious portions of the book, however, which 
cause demur. To speak of the Japanese on one page as "var- 
nished savages" and on another to place them scientifically 
beside Germany and the United States is surely a contradiction 

* " England and the English. From an American Point of View." By 
Price Collier. New York: Charles Scribnert Sons, 1909. 



